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Terms—The ‘‘Ameaioas Fanmer’’ is published every | accounted the most abundant ever seen in this part of the 
Wednesday at $2.50 pe: ann., in advance, or $3 if not paid country ; but during the summer and autumn the haulms 
within 6 months. 5 copies for oneyear for $10. ADVER-| of ihe potatoes planted with guano and nitrate of soda had 
riseMENTS not exceeding 16 lines inserted three times for $14 much darker green and more luxuriant appearance than 
and 25cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro in sabes: anit ante ak tia-ele taal ee cia. ie 

rtion. §cj7>Communications and letters to be directed to field. | consi Sey Se Ae Seen. , Seenas Over 

amueL Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sis- | eld, 1 consider the guano drills the best, the nitrate of so- 
da next, the tubers being large, several of them weighing 
EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANO. upwards of three pounds, and not a small one to be seen. 
( Continued.) In speaking of this crop, I] may observe, the land was made 
pr - 4% very fine at the time of planting, and every weed eradica- 
From the British Formers Magazine. : ted, and twice horse and hand-hoed, previous to earthing 
From Robert Bell, of Villa House, near Listowell,| yp, Immediately on the crop being lifted, the field was 
county of Kerry.—“| have tried the guano on potatoes | sown with wheat, which at this time looks beautiful, both 
this year, and watched the progress of their growth with | on the part manured with guano and nitrate of soda on the 
care. Ina few weeks the bulb was largely formed, and | other. 
they soon become the size ofa hen egg, before the bulb} My next trial with guano was with turnips; and its ap- 
was even visible by the farm-yard manure. My potato plicability to this crop is also strongly perceptible here. I 
crop is very large indeed this season, and worth £90 per | tried it sown broad-cast on the land, afterwards drilled up 
acre in the ground.—November, 1842.” hats lightly before the seed was sown, alongside of deep drills, 
From W. Turner, Esq., of Haslingden, Lancashire.— | wiih farm-yard manure applied at the rate of about twen- 
4] tried this natural manure on two fields for grass; top-|1y tons per acre, on a fine loamy soil; the braird of them 
dressed them both with 2 cwt. of guano peracre. The} with guano was not only stronger and more regular, but 
dry weather was against it; but a full crop on one field | the tops of the turnips have continued in their fresh and 
was the result. The other field I irrigated well by a wa-| green state, after a gréat part of the others had fallen to 
ter-cart.—I had fourfold my crop of grass, and now, 12th decay—thus yielding a greater quantity of green food for 
December, 1842, the grass is so thick that my cattle will | our store cattle—and the crop was much more even, and 
not be able moe it all off, it grows so fast, being a mild | better than the other part of the field. In speaking of this 
open season, ; crop, perhaps it were well to mention that ] had sown a 

From Mr. Halsewood, Withy Rrook, near Coventry.— | q few Urills. without any manure, at one side of those man- 
J have tried guano on turnips, and havea heavy crop. Ma-| ured with guano merely to see the difference. The seed 
ny of the turnips weigh 21 lbs. and measure 36 inches certainly did braird, but that was all, forthey scarcely made 
in circumference. 1 like it so well, that | shall use more any progress whatever, and were considered as not worth 
next season. It far surpasses any manure | ever met) ihe jabour of hoeing ; but I desired the work-girls to pul- 
with. ‘ verize a quantity of guano, and put a little round each 

VARIOUS RESULTS FROM GUANO. sickly plant; and when I visited the fields some days af- 

Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your favour | ter, I was literally astonished to see the change that had 
of the 15th instant, and am glad to observe it is your in-| taken place; the Icaves of the turnips had grown and 
tention to publish a few testimonials of the results of ex-|spread so rapidly as nearly to meet in the drill, and the 
periments with guano; and deeming it the duty of every | crop has turned out, mnch to the surprise of every one ac- 
one who has tried it, to give publicity to his experience of | quainted with the facts of the case, a very fine one. ‘They 
its efficiency as a manure, considering its introduction in-| were of the kind demominated Aberdeens: bntI have had 
to this country as a boon to the agricultural interest in| turnips of the white globe this season from guano weigh- 
these distressed times that cannot be too highly apprecia- | ing upwards of twenty pounds, and that on reclaimed bog 
ted, I have great pleasure in forwarding you some account| land ; and our Swedes are also very large ; the seed I pro- 
of various crops on which J have tried it with very great} cured from Messrs. Drummond, of Stirling. It ought to 
success. be borne in mind, that turnips sown with guano should 

I first witnesed its effects as a powerful fertilizer in the | not be thinned with the hoe, but singled out by the hand. 
growth of eatly potatoes; by applying a little round the} The only other instance in which J have tried guano in 
shoot, soon after its first appearance above ground, a great-| the fields is on wheat, and in this case it was mixed with 
er Juxuriance of growth was perceptible in the stalk a few | mould and ploughed in previous to sowing; the wheat 
days afier,and having added a little more previous to earth-| came up well, and hasa beautiful colour, with that pecu- 
ing them up in the usual way, was afterwards astonished | liar curl which denotes a promising crop. iis is in a 
to find potatoes quite fit for the table at the stalks manur-| field | have drained on Mr. Smith’s (of Deanston) princi- 
ed with guano, while those not so treated were scarcely | ple. 
formed, although of the same description of seed, andj In consequence of having to forma new garden here last 
plantec at the same time. Again, | applied it to potatoes | spring | planted several apple trees, and put about a pint 
fitto dig, the tops of which had Jost their green appear-| of guano to the roots of each at the time ; they are grow- 

ance, and were of the hue indicating maturity of the root, | ing remarkably well, and althongh we did not allow them 

and a few days only elapsed before they were changed to | to bear last season, excepting two trees only, in conse- 
the green and growing state they were in some weeks pre- | quence of being so young, it is a singular fact, they have 
vious ; and it was found eventually on taking up the crop, | all blossomed twice this year; and the two we allowed to 
* that not only were the potatoes larger, but that a secend | bear, while the ripe apples were upon them, were in blos- 
growth of tubers of small size and very numerous had} som at the same time. Whether to attribute this to the 
been the consequence of the application of the guano. | mildness of the season or not, | do not know; but at the 

These potatoes were manured at the time of planting with | time | write (December 20,) one of the trees planted with’ 

farm-yard dung. guano has the three blossoms upon it, and this, as you are 

J tried guano also by itself, at the rate of two and ajaware, ina very exposed situation.. The raspberry bushes 
half ewt, per acre in drills, at one side of which were po-| manured with it also came imlossom after bearing fruit. 

* tatoes manured with rich compost of earth and dung, and} From the experience | have had with guano, 1 consider 
atthe other with nitrate of soda of the same quantity.|it peculiarly adopted to the potato crop, (to which it 

The crop of the whole was an extraurdinary heavy one, ‘should be applied at two different times,) as well as tothe 
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turnip and cabbage and green crops in general. 1 think 
it very applicable to mountainous districts, where cartage 
is impractible ; for a man could carry as much on his back 
as would manure his half acre of ground ; but even.in the 
plains it will be found the cheapest and best manure for 
general purposes extant. The Knight of Kerry, Valentia ; 
Pierce Mahony, Esq., Kilmeary ; Charles Chambers, Esq., 
Blennerville, and several others in this quarter who have 
tried it last season have all expressed to me their high 
opinion of its merits.—1 am, dear Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, Rosert Bett. 
Guniboro, near Listowel, county of Kerry, * 
December 20, 1842. 


WHEAT CROP FROM GUANO. 


Sir,—In one of my fields | made an experiment with 
guano, this year. The test was very upfavorable for the 
guano, as the field was in a very bad stafe of cultivation. 
In consequence of the land never having been drained, it 
was very wet. From this cause, the crop of turnips fail- 
ed entirely on it in 1841, (being a very wet season.) The 
field is near the wall of the Kirkdale Goal, and basa cold, 
clay bottom ; | ploughed it 17th Feb., as it could not be 
done before, from its wet state, though the fields lopes to 
the south. I sowed it the 18th February, with white 
wheat; it was well manured for turnips in 1841, in drills, 
trench ploughed, and well manured with horse and cow 
dung. The wheat came up tolerably in March, but in 
April it became very yellow, sickly, and evidently failing 
fast. A deal of plants died, so thatJ thonght of ploughing 
it up for barigy in May, when Laccidentally heard through 
my friend Mr. Danson, of Liverpool, of guano. I tried a 
bag of 14 cwt., costing £1 be. mixed it well with an equal 
quantity of riddled old’ Worh-out soil, and threw it broad 
cast on the field on the 6th of May, but did not harrow it 
in. Rain came on the same evening, and in ten to four- 
teen days the wheat had a splendid appearance, quite a 
healthy green, continuing very visibly to gather root dai- 
ly ; and when it came to ear they were well fed, six inch- 
es long, and the straw remarkably strong. A handful of 
the ears was in Mr. Whally’s seed shop, in Liverpool, as a 
show ; he solicited me for them, and kept them on show 
fora month. I reaped the erop early in September, and 
had twenty-eight to thirty bushels to the siatute acre of 
most excellent white wheat, which | sold to my friends 
at 8s. 6d. per bushel of 70 lbs. 1 consider it an excellent 
crop for a bad field, which had never been drained. I 
shall use guano again, and strongly recommend it, as it 
acted like magic on the crop, to the great astonishment of 
all that saw it. If I had applied guano, well mixed with 
sand, ashes, or charcoal, two months before, | have no 
doubt J] should have had forty bushels per acre. 

I shall be happy to-show the field to any one, or give 
further information by letter; and a sample.of the whéat 
is at your service.—I am, Sir, yours, truly, 

Joun Pritcuarp. 
Kirkdale, near Liverpool, Dec. 21, 1842. 
Report of the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce on 
the Trials made with Huano Manure, and the Resulis 
obtained therefrom on the Experimental Farm. of St.- 
Pierre d’ Irube, near Bayonne. 7 
1st. On Grass.—Spread the huano on a certain space 
in the proportion of 1600 Ib. to one acre. ion 
was prodigious. Three crops of hay and = may 
14th September following, and each twice more t, 
at least, than those from other equal spaces on the mea- 
dow, where there had never been bat two crops. ‘There 
was spread at the side, on an equal spate; a sufficient 
quanuty of wood ashes, on another, some dung well rot- 
ted, on a third, some old compost of earth end jon a 





fourth, some fowl! dung, in weight double that of the guano. 
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These compositions and the manure produced a fine beau- 
tiful vegetation, but tWotrops only,and inferior by one- 
third to one-half to those from the huano. In the propor- 
tion of 500 Ibs. to.one atre, the first crop was more abun- 
dant than fron the other parts ; the second did not show 
difference. The quality of the hay produced by the huano 
was more tender, the small more aromatic and agreeable, 
and thé afimals eat it with avidity. 
ly. On Potatoes, the 24th April—Used the huano 
at the rate of 200 Ibs. per acre, the ridges placed about 
twenty-two inches apart, and the potatoes, in a line, pla- 
ced from thirteen to fifteen inches one after the other. One 
pinch of the huano, taken with the three fingers, and 
read all round the plant. The vegetation was beautiful, 
dadine produce good. The potatoes very sound. On 
another partthey were planted with artificial manure, 
com of earth and dung. On another with dung. The 
a from these two was inferior to that from huano. 
he artificial manure alone came near to it. 
'y. On Vetches and Oats, for Fodder, April 29:h.— 
‘At the rate of 240 lbs, of livano per acre. The vetches 
and oats were sown together, at random first, then the 
huano spread above by handfulls, and then the whole har- 
rowed to mix and cover it, The vegetation was quick 
and vigorous. On another part, with dung in larger quan- 
tity by half than usual, this plot having been also already 
manured, in consequence of being intended for another 
crop, the vegetation was as beautiful but not as quick as 
with huano. On these two plots there has been sown 
Paroucs, which has grown, and appears equally 
good. We imay be sure beforehand that it will be good 
on the part dunged. We shall see to what degree the 
huano acts on a second crop used in so small a quantity. 
4thly. On “Winter Wheat, 29:h April.—Spread the 
huano on 4 part of the field where the vegetation was poor 
~ and the stalks yellow, at the rate of 200 Ibs. per acre, by 
* ‘handfulls, as with vetches, and at the time when the ear 
began to form. In foarteen days the colour became as 
~ green, and the height equal to the other parts. On reaping, 
she ear and stock were found finer. A portion of this poor 
which had no haan, always remained poor, and the ear 
“and stalk i . Ona part where the wheat was alrea- 
dy fine, the huano made it become about halfas fine again, 
both in the ear and straw. 
- Gthly. On Beet-root, May 4ith.—At the rate of 80 Ibs. 
‘of ttano per acre, the ridges were placed about seventeen 
‘inches, ‘and the seed in a line, eleven to thirteen inches a- 
art ;'a pinch of heano was taken with two fingers 
ane sad ty in the hole where the seed was then de- 
“posited. The leaves and roots were very beautiful ; the 
i ‘fesults as with a good dunging. The plant did not, 
~ however, come up in some places. [| attribute it to the 
~ pinch of huano having been too strong, and taken with 
the three fir instead of two. 
Mey On 5 14th June. —Fifteen days after having 
get ‘first crop, the guano was spread above at the rate 
120 Ibs. per acre, as one spreads lime. ‘The vegetation 
was superior to that of all the rest of the meadow, with- 
out g a part that had lime put on at the same time. 
jout one-third more clover was produced. 
. On Radishes, 11th July—Used the huano in 
and in the same way as with the beet- 
to that resulting from strong man- 
, the seed did not come up in some pla- 
no ' it arises from the pinch of huano 
“Ox Fadian Corn, 13k July—In the proportion 
y- After the last boeing, when the ear 
egan to form, a was taken with three fin- 
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dure. I thrust my hands in, and drew them out as wetas 
if I had put them in water. The herb was bent, bat not 
yet laid flat—one would have said it had rained plentiful- 
ly. The next day I got the firsterop. In one part of this 
meadow there was placed, by mistake, a part of a-huano 
bag. I had it taken up as well as was. possible, but the 
place remains as if it had been burnt—no vegetation has 
yetappeared. Ona tuft of rushes, cut even with the 
gound, I sprea! a handful of huano; the rushes have disap- 
peared. I do not know that I ever used a manure which. 
in so small a volume, contains so many fertilizing proper- 
tiesas huano. Having regard to the small quantity which 
is generally necessary for.all crops, I think it offers great 
advanteges over every other manure; and I can scarcely 
dare to say what may be the price of it when we find the 
necessity of buying it. 
FURTHER FACTS. 

From R. Townley Parker,Esq. Cuerden Hall, Preston. 
—On the 28th April, 1842, seven acres, three roods, twen- 
ty-three perches, statute measure, of pasture land, in poor 
condition, of strong clayey nature, was covered broad-cast, 
at the rate of three cwt. of Guano, and one and a half bush- 
els of powdered charcoal, per acre. After the first shower 
of rain there was a striking improvement in the colour of 
the vegetation ; and the cattle evidently, after a few days, 
preferred that part to any other in the pasture. At the 
same time five and a quarter acres, stutute measure, of 
meadow land, was covered broad-cast, at the raté of two 
and a half cwt. cfGuano, and one and a quarter bushels of 
of charcoal dust per acre. The improvement was so im- 
mediate, and the promise of beneficial effects so great, that 
I determined to carry out the experiments still further ; ac- 
cordingly, on the 20th May, eighteen statute acres were 
covered in like manner, and with the same proportions of 
guano and charcoal dust. The nature of the soil in all 
this meadowing is very stiff upland, but well drained. It 
had never, to my knowledge, been satisfactorily produc- 
tive. The whole of this meadowing was cut in June ; the 
result was abundant, and exceedingly thick at the bottom. 
On five statute acres of the same meadow, (but where the 
quality of the soil is very much better, and always has 
produced a much heavier crop,) thirty loads of farm yard 
manure had been laid on, per acre, in the spring. The 
produce this year was about one-third in favour of those 
parts to which the Guano had been applied. 

From B. Biram, Esq. agent for the Right Honorable 
Earl Fitzwilliam.—The. guano before sent was spread, 
partly upon grass land, at the rate of three cwt per acre ; 
soil strong, with a clayey subsoil, and was compared with 
rape dust, farm yard manure,and a portion of land unman- 
ured. The farmer has supplied me with the following par- 
ticulars :— 

Guano, at three cwt. per acre produced one ton, thirteen 

cwt. two quarters of hay. 

Rape dust, at ten cwt. per acre, produced one ton, se- 

ven cwt. 

Farm yard manure, at eight loads per acre, produced 

one ton, ten cwt. 

One acre, unmanured, produced one ton, one cwt., two 

quarters. 

The grass land upon which it was spread was very visi- 
bly greener and longer grass than the adjoining land, ear- 
ly in the spring. . 

From Mr. John Taylor, Surgeon, Liverpool, to Mr. W. 
Dawson.—Sir,—Having noticed the progress of guano 
from its numerous analytical examinations through all 
its phases of practical application to agriculture, it has af- 


t | forded-me considerable satisfaction to perceive how well 


its theoretical character has been sustained by the results 
of experience. In the comparative trials which it has un- 
dergone with farm-yard manure, ammoniacal salts, nitrate 
of soda, &c., it has proved a concentrated animal manure 
of richest fertilizing properties, capable of producing lar- 
c at less cost, than any other, taking into account 

its slow sdlubility in the soil, which gives it performance 
beyond its rivals. The discovery of the best means of 
a it, So as to render the greatest amount of ser- 
vice, had obviated any objections against its use, and mani- 
superiority when appropriately combined with 
salis, or decayed vegetable and carbonaceous 
s, iy reference to the description of produce 
_. The latest analysis of the genuine guano, by 
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the support of vegetation. The genuine guano, therefore, 
when mixed with an appropriate compost, excels farm- 
yard manure by the less amount of labour expended in 
its use ; it excels bones, by possessing their nutritive phos. 
phates in conjunction with much urate ofammonia : it ex- 
cels the various refuse compounds of ammonical salts, by 
possessing the phost:oric salts in addition to abundance of 
ammonia ; and the possession of these salts likewise gives 
it a preference over nitrate of soda,which,like the ammon- 
iacal salts, merely stimulates the growth of plants at the 
expense of the phosphates contained in the soil_—I am, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, Joun Taytor. 
17, Nile-street, Jan. 31, 1843. 





TREATMENT oF Domestic ANIMALS. 

Editors of the Cabinet,—The proper treatment of the 
diseases of domestic animals, is probably less understood 
than any other department of rural economy ; and so long 
as no efforts are made to class it among the professions, 
and one worthy too, of the attention of scientific and ed- 
ucated men, must there be losses sustained of valuable an- 
imals, from injadicious or dangerous remedies. In Eng- 
land there is more than one veterinary school, where the 
anatomy, physiology and diseases of animals are regularly 
studied, as in our schools of medicine; and there is no 
doubt that in our own country, a well qualified person in 
any good farming district, would receive ample encourage- 
ment as a veterinarian. Is it not worthy of the attention 
of our agricultural societies, to send one or more persons 
to England to go through a course of study, in one of her 
schools, where I am told the advantages are all that could 
be desired. 

In the absence of much of this scientific knowledge, it 
may be well to record in our agricultural papers, accounts 
of maladies of animals, with their treatment and results; 
pro bono publico, to throw one’s experience into the com- 
mon stock. 

The “M‘Elroy cow,” of whose great milking qualities 
a short account was published in the Cabinet last spring, 
had a fine bull calf on on the evening of the 7th of the 
present month, and appeared well till the morning of the 
40th, when upon going into her stable, she was found in 
great pain, moaning, uneasy, and refusing to eat—her 
horns down to the roots were very cold,—the pulse 
quick, strong and full, and slightly swelled. 1 immedi- 
ately gave her one anda half pounds of epsom salts, with 
a small portion of ginger ; opened the holes-in her horns, 
which had been previously bored, and applied a small 
portion of turpentine back of her head, this latter being a 
common remedy here, for an ailment probably miscalled 
hollow-horn. [n the course of two or three hours, the 
pain still continuing, and the medicine not having operat- 
ed, judging from the pulse, there was considerable fever, I 
bled her about seven pints. She ceased moaning, and 
laid down, appearing easier. In the course of another 
hour, | went down to give her another dose of salts and 
found her dead, being about five hours from the time she 
was first discovered. 

In the treatinent of this cow, and my animals generally, 
I am guided by Youatt, and heretofore with success. The 
symptoms here corresponded exactly with those which 
he ranks under the name of puerperal, or milk fever, and 
although he says, “this complaint generally attacks cows 
in very high condition, and where there is of course a 
predisposition to fever ; yet deep milkers are also equally 
subject to it.” He says, “all cows have a slight degree 
of fever at this time; a very little addition to that, will 
materially interfere with the secretion of milk, and per- 
haps arrest it altogether, and the throwing back npon the 
system the quantity of milk which some of them are dis- 
posed to give, must strongly add fuel to fire, and kindle a 
flame by which the powers of nature are speedily con- 
sumed.” “The disease is an inflammatory one, and must 
be treated as such. There is no malady which more sat- 
isfactorily illustrates the necessity of endeavouring to sub- 
due, as speedily as possible, every inflammatory complaint 
by the free use of the lancet, for all of them run their 
course witha rapidity which a person unaccustomed 
to these animals, and which the human practitioner es- 
pecially, would scarcely deem possible.” “The small 
bleedings to which some have recourse, are worse than 
useless, for they only increase the natural tendency of 
these animals to take on a low and fatal form.” So much 
for Y ouatt. 
| It will be seen he relies on purging, and particularly 
deep bleeding, and yet | have no doubt the latter contrib- 





uted to the fatal termination of the complaint. She was 
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jways in very poor condition, and J always found it im-! 
pone to ron her otherwise ; all the feed given seemed 
to go toaid the lacteal secretions, and she constantly look- 
ed more than half starved. Although there may be some 
fever in cows of her condition, at such times, experience 
in this case would seem to say, there is not sufficient to 
make it necessary to exhaust the sirength by premature 
bleeding, but rather to rely on the operation of the medi- 
cine, repeating dose after dose, till an effect is produced, 
or even to hasten it by injections. 

On examination, the rumen, manyplus and abomasum, 
or fourth stomach, were greatly distended with food, 
while the rectum, or large intestine at the temination of 
the digestive canal, was empty, showing the disease to 
have been an obstinate constipation. It should also be 
mentioned,that no milk, or only about a pint, could be 
drawn from her, and her udder was lot, as if inflamed. 

The death of the M‘Elroy cow, is the more to be re- 
gretted at this time, as | had intended to offer her when 
pasture came, to the disposition of a committee of the 
Philadelphia Society, to test her milking properties, either 
here or at any other place, wheie she could have an im- 
partial trial, and with the view of establishing her claim 
to the very liberal offer, published last spring in the Ger- 
mantown Telegraph, of a premium of several hundred 
dollars, for any cow, neither Durham nor Devon, making 
over 12 pounds of butter in a week. The account of her 
milking published in the Cabinet last spring, stated, that 
from pasture alone, she made within two ounces of 14 

und of butter, and her former owner stated, that with 
moderate feed, she made for six successive weeks, 16} 
pounds per week. I had hoped to have a portrait of her 
by Woodside, for the Cabinet, to accompany the statement 
of such a proposed trial ; but as it is now too late, | would 
refer the readers to a portrait of the Alderney cow, “Lady 
Emily,” in volume 5, page 153, which is pronoanced by 
all who saw her, a most excellent likeness. 1 myself 
doubt, whether he could have drawn her more to life; the 
hollow back, the large overgrown belly, light thigh, the 
head, horns and face, having a most remarkable resem- 
blance. Indeed such a shape always speaks for itself as 
regards milk. : 

| have the satisfaction however, of having secured from] 
her two heifer calves, by “His Grace,” which give great 
promise of sustaining the reputation of their distinguish- 
ed dam, as milkers, while they surpass her in comeliness 
and beauty. 

Would it not be well for Agricultural Societies, in their 
list of premiums to pay more attention to the subject of 
milking stock, by offering distinct premiums for the best 
milkers, and giving this department to the charge of a 
special committee. They could then be informed before- 
hand, where there was a cow to be offered for competition, 
and could satisfy themselves at their leisure, either by re- 
peated visits, or by placing her for a definite time with 
“some disinterested person; it being common with some, 
to disbelieve any statement of a yield over seven or eight 
pounds per week, and who would be satisfied with noth- 
-ing else than the report of an impartial committee. In 
the vicinity of large cities, milk and butter are certainly 
far more worthy of attention than beef, or feeding quali- 
ties, and yet in the award of premiums, they receive the 
least attention; a cow low incondition, and with the points 
indicating milk, has generally a poor chance for compe- 
tition against a cow with round barrel form, broad loin, 
heavy buttock, and other indications of a good feeder. 
Ought not the highest premiums of every agricultural so- 
‘ciety be disposed to the encouragement of that branch or 
‘division of farm management, most important to the farm- 
ers among whom itis located. In the far West, where 

they raise and graze stock for the Eastern markets, milk 
‘and butter should receive only secondary attention, but 
‘here they are entifled‘to the primary notice, and the larg- 
est premiums of our agricultural societies. P. 
lierton Farm, near Westchester, Chester Co., Pa., 
Third mo. 13th, 1843. 


———oos 


From the Ohio State Journal. 
Sucar From Maize. 

Sir—When the fact was announced from a source en- 
‘titled to the fullest confidence, that Corn-stalks were 
- qnite equal to the Cane for the production of Sugar, it was 
natural to suppose that our farmers would immediately 
_avail themselves of so great a discovery to increase the 

profits of their labor. But we find that nothing but ocu- 
lar demonstration will induce people, in such times as the 


ble or promising of beneficial results. $1 was with that 
view | put upa mill Tast season for the purpose of mak- 
ing @ trial on this subject, and the issue of my experi- 
ments proved all that had been before stated to be true, 
and more, for the fact was established to my satisfaction, 
that sugar, or at any rate, first rate molasses, may be made 
from corn-stalks, after the corn has come sufliciently to 
inaturity to be fed to swine. 

J found that corn-stalks contained vastly more saccha- 
rine matter, than I had supposed possible. ‘The express- 
ed juice indicated nine degrees of the sacrometer, and one 
gallon produced more than one pound of sugar, which is 
more than is usually made from the Cane. 

| obtained last season one hundred and fifty pounds of 
molasses, but only a small part of it granulated, owing to 
my letting the ears of corn ripen too fully on the stalk, or 
to an imperfect method of manufacture, or to both. But 
that which did not granulate, was anexcellent article for 
family use, of a most delicious flavor, and, as we found 
by experience, very wholesome. 

I have no means of knowing how much sugar can be 
obtained from a given quantity of ground, but I do know 
that the product will be abundant, and firmly believe that 
the time will soon arrive when this indispensable article 
of domestic economy will be produced among us, and that, 
too, by our own hands. | 

The mill that I used to crush the stalks and extract the 
juice, was made somewhat like a cider mill,—the rollers 
are eighteen inches in diameter, (two feet would be better,) 
twenty inches in length, made of wood and connected to- 
gether with cogs; the gudgeons at the bottom are made 
of iron, two inches in diameter. ; 

One horse turns the mill with ease. A wooden mill 
that any carpenter can make, will be sufficient for a whole 
ieighborhood; but when the business is conducted upon 
a larger scale, iron cylinders would be preferable. 

In straining, clarifying and boiling the expressed juice, 
I designed to follow the directions of Mr. Webb, which 
have been so fully published that théy need not be repeat- 
ed. J made a mistake, however, and used too much lime, 
which is indicated in the-sample I sent you. I am now 
of opinion that one spoonful of lime water of the consis- 
tency of thin cream is sufficient for a gallon of juice : thjs 
however can be best determined by experience. 

The boiling was done in iron kettles hung over a fire, 
out of doors, and I found much difficulty in the burning 
of the syrup on the sides of the kettles, by which a part 
was decomposed and became like wax, and this again 
mixing with the whole, mass undoubtedly tended to pre- 
vent chrystalization. Molasses may be made in this way, 
but for making sugar suitable boilers should be set in 
brick work so that the fire shall only come in contact with 
the bottom. 


The expressed juice of the maize, like that of the cane, 
is impure when it comes from the mill,as a portion of the 
solid parts of the stalk necessarily mixes with the liquor 
in the operation of obtaining it, and these must be separa- 
ted in order to ensure good rusults. The object of using 
lime is to effect that purpose and to neutralize the acid the 
juice is supposed to contain. , 


And here I will express an opinion that I have formed 
in part from observation, and that is that if the expressed 
juice is suffered to stand a certain time in a large open 
vessel, after it comes from the mill, the heavier parts of 
the feculencies will fall to the bottom, and the lighter will 
float on the surface, and when the liquor is drawn off, it 
will be nearly or quite free from impurities. Should this 
prove to be the case, a great object will be gained with lit- 
tle trouble; the only thing that can prevent success in this 
mode of treating the liquor, will be the commencement 
of fermentation—this | think will not take place in our 
climate, at the season we should be making sugar. To- 
wards the latter part of my operations, I adopted the 
course above mentioned with my syrup; what I boiled 
into syrup in one day, I:let stand to settle untill the next 
before being made into sugar. Until } adoped this plan, 
I did not succeed at all. 

As to the method of planting corn for this: purpose | 
have not much experience. The small pateh that plant- 
ed last year was done late, so that it did not come to ma- 
\urity ; but J intend to plant some this year and have the 
rows about three feet apart, and drop the corn in drills 
from one to two inches apart. Pen ; 

And now, Mr. ‘Editor, 1 must take the liberty to urge: 
you to call the attention of your readers to this important 





“present, to engage in any new enterprise, however feasi- 


matter, as planting time is approaching, and there ouglit 





to be thousands of acres devoted to this culture this 


spring. 
Yours, &e., 
Franklin Co. April 10, 1843, 


8. Baupwin z 





LETTER FROM A FarnmMeER’s WIFE. 


Messrs Editors.—-| am a Farmer’s wife, and as such 
should be pleased to become your correspondent, if [ 


could by that means induce others of my own sex, who 


are much better qualified to write than f am, to become 

contributors to your paper ; for I really think you could 

devote a column, ora part of a column, for our benefit. 

Why should all your attention be paid to culivate the 

nrind of the farmer, while the farmer’s wile is wholly ne- 

glected. We have no papers devoted to ourselves, ‘There 

are the fashionable Magazines, &c., but they are filled up 

with love and murder stories, the fashions of our great 

cities, music, and a sorry kind of poetry, which are good 

enough in their place perhaps, but they do not furnish us 

with the information we want. The farmer’s wife wants 

something more. She wants to know how to fulfil her 
duty in the sphere in which.an all-wise Providence has 
placed her. I do not think you are so much of a flatter- 

er as to tell us that we are perfect; neitherdo I think you 
so much of a slanderer, as to say we are so proni, vain, 
or ignorant, as to be unable to learn our duty as the wives 
of farmers. As almost every thing, in and about. the 
house, comes under the superintendence of the wife, she 
ought to be well instructed in the art of house-keeping, 
taking care of the garden, «lairy, poultry, &c.; and let me 
tell you, I think the success of the farmer depends very 
much on the proper mahagement of his wife. How cana 
farmer thrive, when his wife crawls out of bed afier the 
sun has been some time shining, jerks on a dirty dress, 
jumps into her shoes slipshod, which shows the holes in 
the heels of her stockings to advantage, and then starts in 
a flurry to get breakfast with her night-cap on, and her 
bed left in the way she got out of it? In two hours after 
all hands ought to have-been at work, breakfast is ready, 
which may be a mixed up mess, with sour bread or heavy 
cakes, spread ona dirty table by the side of the wall, 
which nothing but a keen appetite, and one éontinued 
volley of scolding, could make go down. With such a 
start in the morning, it is not hard to guess how business 
will go about the house as well as on the farm, through 
the day. Instead of this, we oughtto rise with the lark 
in the morning, and as cheerfully go to the business of 
the day, neatly dressed from head to foot, our houses in 
order, with a clean good breakfast ready by times. Then 
if the farmer does not go to his work with a light heart 
and strong arm, it is not our fault. As a well-wisher of 
the cause you are engaged in, | send you these few hints, 
hoping you may de much towards promoting the proper 
cultivation of the soil, and the proper cultivation of the 
mind of the farmers and the farmer’s wife—,d/bany Cul. 

Yours respectfully. Saran. 





Recire ror Kittine CaTrerpi.iars. 
“Kall! kill! kill? 
—Shakspeare’s Coriolanus. 

The following advice to farmers from the Gospel Ban- 
ner is sensible and to the point. The catterpillers may 
now be destroyed, and no time should be lost in commen- 
cing and completing the work of destruction: . 

“This is to be a great year for catterpillars on fruit 
trees. The eggs were deposited on the limbs about the 
first of July last, when the weather was dry. and warm, 
and afforded the parents a fine time to provide fora’ nu- 
merous progeny the [then] next year... Ifyou will exam- 
ine your apple trees, you will find the limbs greatly in- 
fested with these eggs. Now is the time to destroy them. 
Do it before the buds swell. But how shall this done ? 
By simple means. Just make a strong ley, or soap suds 
strong enough to bear an egg, and with a brush or piece 
of cloth, wash the infested limbs. It will kill every mo- 
ther’s son of an egg, and (uu) find no catterpillar’s beds 
upon them in May or Jane. Even with regard to catter- 
pillars it is an excellent plan, eVery spring, to wash trees 
with strong soap suds.—This will kill various 'sérts of in- 
sects in the egg—it will cleanse and renowatethe bark, and 
promote the health and frustfulness of the.tree.. Try it. 
Be not afraid of injuring the tree, even if the ley. .is»so 





stron 
‘lied: 


_as-to blister your hands. I will do no harm ifap- 
fore the ul are much swollen 5 but it It kill 
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WORK FOR MAY. 

May has come with all its fond recollections to the old, 

and soul-stirring anticipations to'the young, of pleasures 
past, and to be enjoyed. But though we have entered 
upon the last spring month, and time, as usual, has wing- 
ed its flight,—we say, that thus far, we have been fayor- 
ed with but few of those genial days, which were wont, in 
by-gone times, to make the blood course through the 
veins, and “paint the meadows with delight.” Few, how- 
ever, as they have been, the trees are bursting into leaf, 
and the fields have put on that inspiring livery, which 
tells one, that life is not to man alone, and though his is 
eternal, that the same kind Providence, which unfolds to 
him the pathway of bliss, superintends, with a parent’s 
care, the most insignificant plant that derives its nurture 
from the earth. Thus are we taught a lesson that each 
may turn to his advantage, if he be disposed to profit by 
its moral; as it shows, that though the seasons may be 
backward, and winter, with its chilling aspect, intrench 
upon the balmy air of spring, it is in the power of the 
Great Source of Good, as it is his pleasure, to vouchsafe 
a bountiful harvest to the husbandman who may be enti- 
tled to it. But he who would be ensured against the ac- 
cidents of flood and field, and deserve those beneficent 
smiles that sweeten the toils of life, and lend enchant- 
ment to labor, must be worthy of them. If, by the unpro- 
pitious state of the weather, we have been prevented from 
getting our grounds in readiness for planting as early as 
we could have desired, let us not repine; it is the plea- 
sure of Him who knows what is best; and a conscious- 
ness that such is the case, should inspire us not only with 
a spirit of patient resignation, but it should fill us with 
that lively sense of gratitude, whose home is in the deep- 
est well springs‘of the heart—those pure fountains—those 
living reservoirs—from which gush, in limpid streams of 
thankfulness, offerings that are acceptable and holy, be- 
cause they are guileless and sincere! Let us then, throw 
our regrets for the past to the winds ; look forward with 
that hope, whose assurance is based on a determination to 
exert our energies and our industry, ina way to merit it, 
and the time is sufficient for the harvests to be abundant 
and the garners to be filled. 

Indulging in such feelings, armed with resolution, and 
animated with the buoyant hopes of success, let us as 

friends consult and reason together, with respect to what 
we must now attend to 
; On tHe Farm. 

Corn—For the reasons to which we have alluded in our 
introductory remarks, we fear that a very large portion of 
the corn crop of our country is still unplanted ; for since 

January, there has been tut very few days when ground 
atiy wise clayey and stiffcould be ploughed and put in a 
condition for planting. Such being the unfortunate con- 
dition of many, we feel it our duty to urge all such, to 
summon to their aid every energy of mind and body—to 
all. into active requisition. all their force, and go ahead 
with an unflinching determination, to toil late and early, 
“and cease not,until their grounds are i in as good a condition 
as human hands, directed by skill, can make them. In 
the caltore of corn as with that of every other cultivable 
always finds his interest promo- 
; possible care to the preparation of 
riain are we, that, so far as the product 
ed, it is greatly increased by attention 

We think we would not be chargeable 






















‘and thence haul leaves and mould. With these mix a 


us be permitted to impress upon your mind, that, to en- 
sure a large yield, generous manuring is indispensably ne- 


eessary ; and that the after culture should be so cleanly, 
as to look to the extermination of all weeds and grass; 


for if the latter be permitted to partake, in common with 
the corn-plants, of the food provided for them, and to 
share with them in the occupancy of the ground, a great- 
ly diminished yield of grain will be the inevitable result. 
With these suggestions, and referring you to our remarks 
upon this head, in April, we will pass on to 

Oais—This grain should not only be in, dut up; but 
as it is possible, that there may be some who may not have 
sown their oats, though it is late to do so now, yet we 
would advise all, who may not have done so, to dash on 
and sow them forthwith, as the season may so turn out, 
as to make the late sown produce good crops, If it should 
provea cool one, there can be no doubt of such result. 

Before we close our remarks, as we apprehend there is 
a possibility that many farmers may have not been able to 
getin their oats, or a less quantity than usual, we would 
suggest that, for purposes of feed for their horses, they 
have still time to provide very excellent substitutes. Ei- 
ther Millet or Buckwheat make excellent feed, when 
ground, for all kinds of stock, will go quite as far, bushel 
for bushel, is equally nutritious, if not more so, and will 
impart the capacity to endure labor in an equal ratio— 
The hay of the buck wheat—or straw if you please—well 
cured and saltéd, we know, from experience, to be as good 
as any other kind for milch cows—while that of Millet is 
equal in quality, for any kind of stock, to any other hay 
whatsoever, Ifcured with the seed appended, two tons 
are equal to three of any other kind for all the purposes of 
imparting strength, or contributing to the purposes of fat- 
tening. 

Fall Potatoes—Towards the middle of this month, 
prepare your ground, and plant your fall potatoes. In the 
preparation of the ground, spare no pains to have it 
ploughed of good depth and made fine of tilth. In cut- 
ling your potatoes, see that every set has two eyes. As 
you cut them, sprinkle plaster over them, so as to coat o- 
ver the cut surface. In planting, be sure that you give a 
most liberal allowance of strong coarse manure. If you 
have not a supply in your barn yard, go into your woods, 


bushel of plaster and ten of ashes, to every twenty cart- 
loads, and you will have a most excellent substitute for 
either barn yard or stable manure. When your potatoes 
first begin to come up, run the harrow over them, it 
will break the ground, let the plants through easily, and 
tend very much to ensure regularity in their coming up. 

The after culture—As soon as the plants are up and 
about three inches high, take a furrow from the row and 
throw it back on the return of the plough: in a week 
from this, set your plough in, and give the vines a slight 
flat hilling : if necessary, let hoemen follow the plough to 
cut out such weeds as the plough may not have covered : 
in two weeks from this, give anotheg hilling with the 
plough, increasing the size, but continuing its flat shape. 
In most seasons, two such workings will answer, but 
should the weeds get ahead, the cultivator and hoes may 
very advantageously be set to work to extirpate them. 

Distance of rows—2} or 3 feet apart. 

Worms—The worms sometimes attack potatoes and de- 
stroy the vines. On the first indication of their existence, 
mix 1 bushel of salt and 1 do. of lime together, then sow 
this quantity per acre on the vines in early morning, while 
the dew is on. 

He that wants to ensure a full crop of well grown and 
thoroughly ripened potatoes, should plant from the mid- 
dle to the 20th of the month ; though we have known a 
very fair crop made from a planting i in June. 

Pumpkins—Plant your povesies 88 soon as you can— 
plant a plenty of them, and keep them clean while requir- 


feel satisfied until he had planted several acres of pum pump- 
kins every spring. Pampkins are good alike for the ta« 
ble, and for stock—therefore, we say again to you— 
plant pumpkins. 

Mangel Wurizel and Sugar Beets—lIt is now time for 
you to putin these roots—their culture is the same ag 
the garden beet. He that may have twenty milch cows 
and will take the trouble to put in an acre of each of these 
varieties of the beet, in ground well manured and prepar- 
ed, may be sure to provide them with plenty of good suc- 
culent, milk inducing, and cream secreting food, to carry 
them through the winter and succeeding spring. And ag 
their culiure is but a trifling more expensive or trouble 
some than potatoes, surely we may be permitted to urge 
their culture, both on the score of pleasure and duty— 
The sooner they are gotten in, the more prolific will their 
yield be. 

Carrots and Parsnips—The time has arrived for put- 
ting these excellent roots in. While both are good for 
cows and hogs, the latter is most excellent for horses, be- 
ing conducive to fat, looseness of hide, and silkiness of 
hair. 

White Carrots—This is a new variety—one of but re 
cent introduction in this country. Its yield to the old va- 
riety is as 5 to3 in favor of the former. If you design 
trying their culture, get them in as speedily as possible, 
Field Peas and Beans—The sooner that these are plan- 
ted the better. 

Millet—We have before reminded you of the proprie- 
ty of cultivating this grain, and we will now say, that it 
may be sown any time this month, or up to the 10th of 
the next. Its culture is simple, differing nothing fram 
that of oats, except that it requires to be grown in rich 
ground, and that, if you wish a large product of grain and 
aluxuriant one of hay, you must manure. 

Itdelights in a rich sandy, or rich loamy soil. The 
ground should be ploughed twice, manured well, and tho- 
roughly pulverized, by rolling and harrowing. Sow three 
pecks of seed to the acre, harrow it lightly in, and finish 
by rolling. If your ground is congenial, and thoroughly 
put in order, you may calculate upon 30 bushels of seed 
per acre, and fully three tons of hay. It should be cut, if 
you design it for hay alone, when the seed first begin to 
turn yellow attop. If for hay and grain, vou may delay 
cutting until one-half the seed are ripe. If intended for 
hay and grain, cut it with cradles, and tie it up in small 
sheaves, and thresh it owt as you would wheat, rye or 
oats. 

We look upon both Buckwheat and Millet as a most ad- 
mirable resource for the farmer when his oat-crop wg 
fail. 

Sweet Potatoes—As soon as you can get these in do 
so ; but be sure not to omit planting some. 

Fruit Trees—Give them speedily a washing with a s0- 
lution of potash, all over the trunk, ahd as far up as you 
can reach the large limbs. Make the solution thus : dis- 
solve 2lbs. of potash in 10 gallons of water, and put it on 
with a large sized painter’s brush ; first rubbing the bark 
with a hard horse or scrubbing brush. In two weeks af- 
ter having done this, give your trees another painting with 
the following. Boil 2 lbs. of tobacco, or tobacco stems, 
in a gallon of water, until one half the quantity is evapo- 
rated ; then take 5 gallons of good thick soft soap, mix 
with this, 2lbs. of sulphur, and then stir in the tobacco de- 
coction until the whole is thoroughly mixed together— 
Give to your trees a coat of this. 

Melons of all kinds must now be planted. 

Working Cattle—These faithful creatures must receive 
increased attention and care, be well fed, regularly clean- 
ed, and bedded at night. If their feed were ground or 
chopt, less would answer them, and they would thrive bet- 
ter on it. 








ing culture, No man who makes butter for sale, should 


Implements and Tools—W hen not in use, see that these, 
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of every kind, are kept under cover: once a week exam- 
ine every thing of the kind you have, and have whatever 
may need it, repaired. 

Soiling—If you wish to place yourself in a position to 
greatly increase your manure heap, so soon as you have 
got your spring crops in, haul into your cow yard as much 
muck, or mouldand leaves, as will give you a foot in depth 
all over it. Spread it, sothat the edges will be highest— 
Then go to work, and sow, on a well manured and pre- 
pared half acre of land, two bushels of corn, broadcast : in 
four weeks from this, sow another half acre. This will 
give you green provender enough, after the first sown is 
two feet high, to soil your milch cows the whole summer 
and the greater part of the fall, and by occasionally sowing 
plaster over the yard, you will prevent the escape of the 
most valuable part of their liquid manure—the ammo- 
nia—and thus, increase a most valuable body of manure. 
By yarding your cows at night, besides adding to your 
supply of manure, you will save much time in hunting 
them up in the morning, and they will give you richer 
and better milk, and consequently more butter. 

Having furnished these hints, as to the work on the 
farm, we will see what may be done 


In THE GARDEN. 


Early Cabbages—If you took our advice last fall, and 
planted out a bed of early cabbage plants, look to them 
now, cleanse them thoroughly of weeds, give them a tho- 
rough working, and hill up the stalks, and be sure to 
keep the earth well stirred and the weeds down. 

If there are any of the plants which show a disposition 
to head, tie up the leaves witha strip of bass matting, or 
any other soft substance, as it will greatly facilitate their 
heading. 

If you have plants ready for being set out, prepare your 
bed at once and transplant them. 

Fall Cabbages—Prepare your beds forthwith, and sow 
your fall cabbage seeds of all kinds. 

Cauliflower and Borocole Planis—Plants of these must 
be set out immediately for early use—and it is also time 
to sow the seed of each for fall use. 

Peas—Plant a bed of peas, to come in when the earlier 
supply may become exhausted. 

Beans of all kinds should now be planted ; and asa stiff 
soil suits them best, we would advise you to select beds 
of that kind of soil for their culture. 

Letiuce, Radishes, Spinach and small Sallading— 
Seeds of all these should now be sown. 


Carrols,Parsnips and Beets—T he seed of each of these 
fine garden roots, should be sown early, to ensure their 
full growth. 

Onions—Keep your onion beds clean, but do not hill 
up the bulbs. 

- Early Turnips—There are but few vegetables, which 
make a more grateful summer dish than the turnip, and 
with a little care in the preparation of the bed, you may 
grow a supply either for your own table, or market. If 
you have notalready done so, prepare and sow a bed now. 

Celery—If you are prepared with plants, set them out; 
if not, forthwith sow a bed of celery, as besides being a 
delicious vegetable, it is a most healthful one. 

Asparagus Beds—These require being kept clean at 
this season. 

Tomatoes, Egg Plants and Okra—The seed of each of 
these may still be sown. 

Melons of all kinds, Cucumbers and Squashes—Seed of 
all these should now be planted. 

Sweet and Irish Polatoes—Plant these as early as pos- 
Thinning Fruil—lIf your trees of stone frait are heavi- 
ly burthened, thin out the fruit. y 


your strawberries ace ripening, be careful to keep the 
beds well watered. 

Dahlias—Set out your bulbs forthwith, but be sure to 
manure the ground well: When up, keep them clean and 
the earth open; and whenever the weather may be dry, 
water the plants freely. 

Flower Seeds of all kinds may be sown, and shrubs 
planted out, if done early. 

Watering—During drought, use your watering pot 
freely—and above all, see to every thing yourself, as far 
as practicable; your gardener and other hands will be 
thereby induced to do you more justice—a negligent em- 
ployer, or master, is always cheated. 





New Yorx Kipney Porarors.—We are indebted to 
the courtesy and kindness of Dr. MW. Hitch for a hand- 
some present of potatoes, which he calls the New York 
Kidneys. At any period, such a demonstration of remem- 
brance, by a friend, would excite in our bosom the re- 
sponse of gratitude ; for he who is not sensibly impressed 
with the value of a well intended favor, is unworthy to be 
its recipient—but coming as the Dr’s. did, just in the nick 
of time, when our supply of last fall had evanesced, added 
doubly to our appreciation of its value. Thus much fort 
our thankfulness ; and now let us pass jadgment on their 
quality. Having tried them after all sorts of fashions of 
cooking, with a clear conscience we can affirm, that they 
are good—very good. They are, when cooked, dry, 
mealy, of excellent flavor, and when prepared with butter, 
pepper and salt, make a dish worthy of the palate of any 
Epicure, whether he be Whig or Democrat. As to their 
productiveness, all we have to say, is, that the Dr. assures 
us, they will yield in the same soil, with the same quan- 
tity of manure, and care in culture, as two bushels to one 
with the Mercers. This would make them a prolific va- 
riety ; for although the Mercers are not the greatest yield- 
ers with which we are acquainted, we have, in our day, 
made them turn out in a measure, that entirely satisfied 
our most sanguine expectations—and these, if the trath 
must be told, were not of very limited dimensions, 





The following judicious and sensible remarks deserve, 
and will doubtless receive, the attentive perusal of all in- 
telligent agriculturists. 

Spring on Summer Grains. 


Among the earliest operations in the field, is that of 
sowing the spring grains—oats, barley, rye and wheat. 
The most usual course with these crops in this vicinity, 
is to take the ground that has been manured one, two, or 
more years, and planted to corn or potatoes. This ground 
is plowed early in the spring,.is nsually harrowed, and 
then sowed, with about three bushels ofseed per acre, if 
the grain be oats ; two bushels, if barley ; and a little over 
one bushel, if wheat or rye. No manure is applied to the 
land at this time. The seed is covered, sometime by the 
use of the harrow, sometimes by the cultivator,and some- 
times by a light horse-plow. After this, the roller or 
brush harrow is generally used ; especially if the land is 
stocked or seeded down to grass with the grain crop— 
and this is often done. A common seeding is about 12 
qts. of herds grass or timothy seed, 8 Ibs. of clover, and 
3 or 4 packs of redtop per acre. These are the usual 
quantities of seed used on common farms, where the great- 
er part of the hay is consumed at home; but such farmers 
as intend to sell much of their hay in Boston market, 
sow little, if any other seed than timothy, and they do, or 
should, put on 3 or 4 pecks of this seed per acre. 

Grass seed sown with the spring grains, has not done 
so well in recent years, in this vicinity, as it did in former 
times. The failures are so frequent that many now will 
not take the risk, and are, probably, wise in refusing to 
do so. Clover, however, though its growth might not be 
large, will probably pay well for sowing with the grain, 
— — it is be plowed in, in Aug. or Sep. with the 
stubble. 

The taking offa grain crop and then plowing and seed- 


course has quite as much to recommend it as the old way 
of sowing the grass seed in the spring. ‘The chances are 
greater that the grass will set well; the stubble is worth 
more when buried by the plow than when left on the sur- 
face, and the extra plowing and harrowing put the land 
into a better state to bear successive crops of hay. This 
last point is of considerable conseqtience. Usually, the 
spring-working of the soil is performed while the ground 


is too wet to pulverize well. And when this is the case, 
the ground will probably be very considerably less pro- 
ductive for the three or four following years, than if plow- 
ed again at mid-summer, and made as light and fine as 
possible. - 
If you are disposed to pursue the old course, we will 
merely say, that as far as our experience and knowledge 
go, oats are the worst of the-grains in their effects upon 
the after crops of grass; barley, rye and wheat, do not 
differ much in this respect; but we should name them in 
the above order, considering barley the worst and wheat 
the best. . . . : 

We have been looking over some analyses of the ashes 
of these grains and their straw, which are contained in 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. And supposing oats 
to yield 40 bushels per acre; barley 30, rye 20, and 
wheat 20, we should find them taking silica, potash, soda 
and lime from the soil nearly in the following quantities : 


Siraw. Silica, Potash. Soda, Lime- 
Bush. Ibs. Ibs, Jbs. Tbs. _—Ihs. 
40 oats, 3000 223 29 3 6 
30 barley, 1840 143 ~ 6t 11 
20 rye, 3200 100 3 3 6 
20 wheat, 2400 98 3 3 5 


This table shows one unexpected result. Wheat— 
which is said to require lime in the soil—has actually less 
lime in its ashes than either of the others. Barley seems 
to require the most lime, while oats take vastly the most 
potash. So far as the inorganic matters in ils ashes give 
an indication, wheat ought to do as well as either .of the 
other crops, ona-poor soil. Dves it? We had supposed 
not. 

The reasons why oats are injurious to the after crops 
of grass, perhaps appear in the table, They make a great 
draught upon the silica and potash of the soil. 

The table shows that oats require a very large amount 
ofthe matters which enter largely into the composition 
of rocks and sand—for saud is only finely broken rocks. 
It must not, however, be inferred that sandy soils are bet- 
ter for oats than any others ; for our common loamy soils 
contain nearly 80 per cent. of silex or sandy matters; 
and clayey soils are more than half silex, in most cases. 
In these soils, where the silex is very tine, the planis may 
find more soluble silex, or silex in 2 state that they can 
take up and make use of, than there is in the sandy sail, 
where the silex is more abundant in quantity, but heing in 
larger particles, is less well adapted to nourish and 
strengthen our crops. Bat when we come to the bog 
lands, or peat meadows, where vegetable matter is the 
principal ingredient, and where silex is found only in small 
quantities, we may make the inference that wheat and rye 
might find a sufficiency of silica, even where barley and 
oats would fail to get a supply. . 
This table will give testimony in favor of Mr. Bartlett's 
positions in the article from his pen, published in our last 
paper. It will show that we want something more than 
vegetable matter, if we would get a strong and mons 4 
growth, and would have it stand erect until it has matured. 
Want of silex, lets the crop lodge or fall —M. E. Farmer. 





Frencn Duties on American Topacco. 


The monopoly of the Tobacco trade under the French 
Regie has yielded in duties to the Government for the 
year 1841 the sum ofeighty millions of franes, or nearly 
sixteen millions of dollars. The Paris correspondent of 
the National Intelligencer, in stating this fact, which has 
recently become known from the exhibition of the ac- 
counts, says that the sevenue from the same source _ 
a only oe oy Bevery of francs.—One Nae 

itors, in view is increase, exclaims, what would it 
not be gx Regie would at length gece So to us good 

“weed ' 

It will be recollected that when our Tariff was éstab- 
lished, laying moderate duties on French silks and wines, 
&@ great outcry arose in Paris; we were denounced in’ no 
measured terms ; and the friends of the Tariff had to en- 
counter this torrent of foreign invective in addition to the 








Strawberries—Should the weather prove dry while 


ing to grass in the autumn, is coming into vogue, and the 


partizan hostility which sought to defeat the measure at 
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home. The property and justice of the French complaints 
and invectives may be seen a glance when the fact is con- 
sidered that from une single article of American produc- 
tion the French government raises the enormous amount 
of eighty millions of francs annually—a sum nearly equal 
to the whole amount of our revenue from impost duties 
in 1841. 

If the market for our tobacco in France were regulated 
on liberal principles, if no greater restrictions were laid 
upon it than we impose upon French products, there can 
be yo doubt but our planters would find an increased de- 
mand for their staple far beyond the present extent of 
saies. A more rigid monopoly was never devised than 
that of the French Regie. The Government becomes a 
great factor and trades in snuff and segars for the sake of 
the profits, excluding all others from the privilege of com- 
petition in the traffic. It sends its agents into our mar- 
kets to purchase tobacco, and forbids all other purchases 
on the part of its subjects; and having procured a supply 
adequate to the expected demand at home, it holds the 
monopoly of the article, and sells at its own prices. 

The tobacco growing districts of the Union are much 
concerned in having better conditions of trade established 
than now exist in reference to this article between the Uni- 
ted States and France. We may add that our own city 
is especially concerned in the matter ; for there is no ques- 
tion but Baltimore is and must be the great tobacco mart 
of the country. The new facilities of transportation now 
offered by the improvements connecting us with the West, 
must bring vast quantities of tobacco to this port from O- 
hio, Kentucky and Missouri, which, with the supplies from 
Virginia and our own State, will render this market the 
most abundant, both in the amount and in the varieties of 
the article, of any in the United States.—Balt. American. 


The Fresh and the Crops.—Information received with- 
in the past week, leaves no room to apprehend any mater- 
jal curtailment of the wheat crop by the late inundation 
of the low grounds. On the very extensive river field of 
the Falls Plantation, opposite this city, there are not more 
than two acres upon which the deposite of mud is so deep 
as to prevent the wheat from growing through it. There, 
too, the water was quite an eddy, and-it may be fairly in- 
ferred that the water here deposited more mud than at 
any point above. The conclusion of experienced river 
farmers is, that in the aggregate, the wheat has sustained 
no injury—that where the deposit has not ruined it, it has 
served as a top dressing that will benefit it to a degree that 
will, perhaps, remunerate for the injury.— Rich. Comp. 


Cure ror Foot-rot in Saeer—Mr.J. R. Speed gives 
in the Albany Cultivator, the following very simple rem- 
edy for foot-rotin sheep. He says: 


“I had occasion to procure a Spanish Merino Buck, a 
few months ago, from a distant part of the county, and on 
going into my sheep-yard soon afterwards, I found him 
very lame in two of his feet, so much so as scarcely to be 
able to walk. I immediately removed him to the barn- 
floor,and on examination found that his lameness was oc- 
casioned by that scourge of the Ovine race—the foot rot. 
I cleansed the hoofs thoroughly with warm soap suds, and 
fled to my books fora remedy. I soon found in the 
“Complete Grazier,” p. 165, several remedies for this dis- 
ease, but as [| had not at hand the ingredients of which 
they were composed, J laid aside my books, and took 
down that “cure all” among farmers, my bottle of spirits 
turpentine, and with a feather applied it to the parts affect- 
ed, quite plentifully, twice or three times, in the space of 
three days, (keeping him upon the dry floor,) when | 
found that a perfect cure had been effected, and put him 
with the flock again, and have seen nothing of the lame- 
ness since. Now this isa simple remedy, and found in 
every farmer’s medicine chest, and J can safely vouch for 
its efficacy.” 


Mance or Itcu in Swine—This isa disease which 
shows itself by making the animal restless and uneasy, 
and the eruption or formation of small pimples or watery 
excrescences, which spread rapidly, and from the rubbing 
of the animal, the itching or irritation is evidently severe. 
Pigs of only a few weeks old, appear to suffer most from 
it, as, if not cured, they will rub hair and skin off, and 
most of them die. When once introduced on a farm, like 
the foot rot in sheep, and similar complaints,: it seems dif- 
fe to get rid of it,as the contagious or infectious matter 
appears to retain its reproductive powers for a long time. 








It frequently occasions much loss among the pig growers 
of England, and instances have occurred in this country, 
in which farmers have had the greater part of their stock 
destroyed by it. Brimstone, or sulphur, mixed with lard, 
and well rubbed in by the hand, may be considered a spe- 
cific for all such eruptive diseases, and has been found ef- 
fectual in this. It is also perfectly safe, which cannot 
be said of all the lotions, washes, &c. prescribed at times 
for such complaints. 





Lice on Fowts—In your Oct. No. I observed some re- 
marks on using sulphur to destroy lice on fowls. ‘This 
I have tried in former years with entire success. Mixed 
with Indian meal and water, and fed in the proportion of 
1 lb. of sulphur to 2 doz. fowls, in two parcels, a few days 
apart, IT have found that it would soon exterminate the 
lice, and produce a remarkably healthy and glossy ap- 
pearance in the fowls. They should at the same time be 
supplied with proper dusting places. 


To xitt Lice on ANrmaLs—A writer in the Central 
N. Y. Farmer says—“T ake the water in which potatoes 
have been boiled and rub it overthe skin. ‘The lice will 
die within two hours. JI have used ten kinds of the 
strongest poison to kill lice all with effect, but none so 
perfectas this.” 





Snow as A Fertitizer—March 17.—The abundance 
of snow on our grounds for the last seven weeks, and the 
fall of four or five inches more last night brought to our 
mind forcibly the old saying that “ snow is the poor man’s 
manure.” Is there any ground for this saying? The 
gentle manner in which the water formed by dissolving 
snow enters the soil, doubtless leaves the surface of the 
soil lighter and more pervious to air and light and warmth, 
than it would be if the same quantity of water came upon 
it with the pounding force of large rain drops. The us- 
ually more gradual descent of the snow water into the 
earth, allows the soil to take and retain more fully what- 
ever the water contains that can be of service to vegetation. 
Snows and rain both bring down the ammonia, and ani- 
mal matters that will make ammonia, that are floating in 
the atmosphere ; but what the rain thus collects, it may 
carry, as it descends rapidly into the soil, below the reach 
of the plants; or,as it runs off, may carry it to the brooks 
and rivers. But the snow collecting this ammonia, holds 
it at the surface of the soil until the snow dissolves, and 
being thus placed, the ammonia may combine with the 
decayed vegetable matter near the surface, and be kept 
there even after the snow-waters have passed away. It 
may be that falling snow gathers some ammonia and hold 
it to the surface of the ground until something there lays 
a firmer hold upon it and retains it. ‘The ammonia is 
highly important to vegetable growth. 

‘The atmosphere usually contains 21 per cent. in bulk 
of oxygen and near 79 of nitrogen; but the air in the 
snow is found to contain only 17 per cent. of oxygen.— 
The air in snow, therefore, has more nitrogen than com- 
mon air. It may be that the air is peculiarly favorable 
to vegetation; we, however, know nothing about it. 

Probably there is reason for considering snow a fertil- 
izer, and more especially such snow as follows the warm 
weather of spring; for at that time the air will contain 
more than its usual quantity of ammonia, because the car- 
casses of animals that have died in any part of the winter, 
and the dung that has been dropped, then first purify and 
send off their effluvia freely —Ed. V. E. Farmer. 

SMITHFIELD ON A MARKET MORNING.—There is much 
to see and something, it may be, to smell, in Smithfield on 
a market morning. Its penned thousands of Leicesters 
South Downs and Merinos—its countless thousands of 
fatted swine—its multitudes of bleating lambs, pretty 
deers, so soon to be swallowed with mint-sauce, sallad, 
and the usual e/celeras—its streets of living oxen, whose 
broad backs form a level leathery floor, over which you 
often see adventurers, stick in their hand, take their des- 
perate way. Corpulent graziers, with leathern pocket- 
books crammed with Bank of England notes; enterprising 
knackers, wholesale dealers in that favorite article of 
food—horse-flesh, subsequently retailed to the lieges in 
‘a la mode’ beef, mutton pies, sausages, and a variety of 
other fancy costumes ; lynx-eyed salesmen, who have but 
to glance at the beast to know how many stone he weighs ; 
offal inclusive: journeymen butchers looking for a job; 
policemen on the scent for a roving pick-pocket ; chaw- 
bacons in smock-frucks, munching bread and cheese, or 








gazing listlessly around from the secure eminence of a 
wagon load of hay ; shepherds and drovers from all quar- 
ters of the agricultural world, and you have a morning in 
Smithfield.— The World of Fashion, in Blackwood. 





Distrust Not Provipence.—It always excites in us 
a repulsive feeling towards the individual whom we hear 
thoughtlessly arraigning Providence, indirectly at least, 
by complaints respecting the weather—its unpropitious 
aspect—its certain destruction to this or that particular 
class of human industry or interests. Few will allow 
themselves to do this upon proper reflection, for few will 
deny that human interests of every description are safer 
within the province of the settled laws and influences of 
nature and Divince Providence acting through nature, 
than they would be under the absolute and unstable con- 
flicting control of human agencies. 

We often are inclined to deplore this or that condition 
of things, resulting from this or that seeming departure 
from the calmness and sunshine of a summer’s day ;— 
the rushing of a storm—the lowering of a hazy atmos- 
phere—the sweeping of a hurricane, or the like, may seem 
to cast afflictions wide and deep among a people. But, 
after all, there is wisdom in cultivating the conviction, that 
whatever, at least, is referable to the changes of the na- 
tural elements, too stapendous for man’s control, is right, 
and would so manifest itself to us, if rightly understood. 

The present dilatory retreat of winter—the unasual 
stay of the snow, binding vegetation down to its condi- 
tion, still, of suspended animation—the retarding of the 
husbandman’s labors, all may seem to tend to the preju- 
dice of agricultural interests. But, let no man distrust a 
wise Providence in all this ; tho’ seeming hard. How one 
year acts upon another, or what is the cycle of irfluences 
that belong to the different seasons, may yet be quite un- 
known. “All partial evil is but universal good”—or a 
sentiment to that effect, has been happily and truly utter- 
ed by another, and least of all has the Cultivator of the 
soil, who is in constant communion with nature, reason 
to question its correctness.—WMuine Farmer. 


Texan Grapes. 


We have been informed by an intelligient botanist, that twenty- 
five different variéties of the grape have-been discovered in the 
forests of Texas ; some of which, when properly cultivated, will 
yield wine equal to that made from the best imported grapes.— 
The Post Oak grape, which grows so luxuriantly on the hills bor- 
dering the Colorado and other western streams, when cultivated 
in a good soil, will yield wine of an excellent flavor. There is 
a variety of grape which abounds on the sandy ridges near the 
sources of the Guadaloupe, that is called the sand grape ; and 
Europeans who have seen them say that they are superior in flavor 
to any grapes that they have eaten in Europe. There is also a ya- 
riety of grape that has recently been discovered in the valley of the 
Bosque that produces large bunches of white grapes, similar, in ap- 
pearance, tothe sweet water. Mr. Smith, who has seen them, men- 
tions that they are superior in flavor to the sweet water, and no 
doubt would improve greatly if cultivated with the care that is usu- 
ally bestowed onthe sweet water variety. We have also learned 
that there are some varieties of grapes so large, that the single 
berries are often found over two inches in circumference. e 
hope some of our horticulturists will make experiments in the cul- 
ture of these varieties—for it is not improbable that they are so im- 
proved as to surpass the varieties that are imported at so great an 
expense.— Texan Telegraph. 


The sentiments contained in the following scrap, are commend- 

ed to the attention of the young men of our country : 
DECISION OF CHARACTER. 

It is a noble theme, it isa godlike achievement, to which we call 
the young men of our country, when we urge them to array them- 
selves on the side of virtue, and to gird on the panoply by which 
every assault of evil may be warded off. With more than the 
Roman devotion of Curtius they must throw themselves into the 
breach and make the sacrifice, if not of life, yet in many cases of 
reputation with their associates, and be ready for disesteem and ri- 
dicule on account of the rebuke their example may give to folly 
and vice. It is however by such a firmness of principle, by a 
rigid adherence to a manly purpose of acting right without or with 
the approbation of the many, that our country is to be saved. It 
is better to be singular, if one must be so, while obeying the man- 
dates of rectitude and virtue, than to win and wear the palm of 
applause of thousands, by yielding to their flatteries, and solicita- 
tions to wrong. 

“And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels 
Than Cesar with a senate at his heels.” 


To our Young Men let us say—Begin early, without a moment’s 
delay, to form the habit of self-government, and to gain that true 
courage and practical wisdom which can bid temptation stand a- 
loof, and fit you to face the boldest assaults, and to tear off the 
disguises of the most cunningly shaded sophistry. Plant your 
feet on the rock of Truth, and as if grown to it by the love you bear 
its excellency, suffer not yourselves to be- moved by any or all the 
efforts that may be employed to draw you from this impregnable 
fortress of your strength. Obey God, reverence the laws, live to 
do good to your country and the world, and great indeed will be 
your reward both on earth and in heaven. 
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Hints on Health. 

void excess of food, as the principal source of dispepsia. Five 
B... hours should ela tetwous meals. Commercial and 
rofessional men should avoid long fasting. Do not hurry from 
sioner to business, rest an hour afterwards. Never eat things 
out of season, nor much of dishes to which you are unaccustomed. 
Much liquid delays the digestion. Avoid intemperance. Water 
is the most wholesome beverage. Excess of fermented liquors is 
highly injurious. Useful erertion is indispensable to health, and 
-happiness. Muscular exercise well ated, is conducive to lon- 
gevity. The sedentry should walk whenever they have an oppor- 
tunity. Never continue exercise after it has become painful. 
Standing at a high desk to write, when fatigued with sitting, will 
be found highly beneficial to literary men. The constant use of soft 
stuffed seats is injurious. Rooms in which the sedentry are em- 
ployed, should be warmed by fires in open grates, which assist ven- 
tilation: not by steam, hot water, gas, or close ovens. Never 
stand or sit with your back to the fire. Mental excitement is one 
of the most prevalent causes of disease, producing dispepsia, mo- 
nomania and insanity. Few things tend more to the preservation 
of health, and the prolongation of life, than the maintenance of a 
calm, cheerful, po contented state of mind, and the cultivation of 
feelings of affection. _ Mental inactivity is scarcely less injurious 
than excessive exercise, giving rise to hypochondriasis. In the 
choice of professions, the talents, disposition, and natural bent of the 
mind of.the individuals ought to be studied. Trips to the country, 
to watering or bathing places, are highly beneficial to those who 

live in towns.—[Cur-tis’s work on the “Preservation.of Health.” 
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BALTIMORE MARKET, April 27, 1843. 

FLOUR—We quote REMARKS. 
Superfine How. st., from stores, bl. $4.183 Cattle—A- 
City Mills, 4.50 a bout 200 head 
Do. Susquehanna, 4.25 of Beef Cat- 
Rye, first 2.50 tle were offer- 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.37 a2.62 jed for sale on 
Do. per hhd. $12 a12.25 |Monday, all 
GRAIN— of which sold 
Wheat, white, p bu. Peas, black eye, 75 at prices ran- 
“best Pa. red 93a100/Clover seed, store4.50 ging from $3 
“ord. to pri. Md. 80a95 |Timothy do __1.87a2.25|to ¢3: pr 100 
Corn, white, 55a56 |Flaxseed,rough st. p. 1.25 |Ilbs. on hoof, 
“ yellow Md. 54a55 |Chop’d Rye, 100 lbs. 1.25 Jas in quality, 
Rye, Pa. 55a‘ {Ship Stuff, bus. 18a [which is equ’l 
Oats, Md. 25a26 |Brown Stuff, lda__|to $626 75 net 
Beans, 1.00a |Shorts, bushel, lla |—These pri- 
BEESW AX— ces show an 
Yellow, 27a |White, short price, 4 advance on 
FEATHERS—per lb. 20a 28 |the rates of 

PROVISIONS— last week. 
Beef, Balt mess, $9 a 9})Butter, Glades, No.1, There is but 
Do. do. No. 1, 7a 74} Do. do. 2, little demand 
Do. prime, none Do. do. 3, forHoward st 
Pork, mess, 104all | Do. Western, 2, flour; receipt 
Do. No. 1, 10 a Do. do. q price $4.06:. 
Do. prime, 83a 9 |Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, 7a There have 
Do. cargo, a Do. do. 2, none been no Md. 
Bacon, hams, Ba.lb.74a8 Do. Western, 1, 7a |Wheats for a 
Do. middlings, “ 4$a5 Do. do. 2, day or two— 
Do. shoulders, ‘* 45a Do. do. bbls 1, The receipt 
Do. asst’d, West. 41a 4} Cheese, casks, 6327 jof Md. tobac- 
Do. hams, 6 a 6s Do. boxes, 63a73\co begins to 
Do. middlings, 4}ja 43! Do. extra, 1Wa20/increase. At 
Do. shoulders, 31a 33 this date last 
COTTON— year the re- 
Virginia, 6 a 7 } Tennessee, lb. ceipts of eve- 
Upland, 63a 7 | Alabama, 7 a 8 |ry descripti’n 
Louisiana, 63a 8 | Florida, 7 a 73}were 8000hds 
North Carolina, 7 a ‘ —The rece’ts 
LUMBER— thus far this 





Georgia Flooring 12a15)Joists & Sc’ling,W.P.8a12'season are on- 
8. Carolina do —_10a12/Joists& Sc’ling, Y.P.10a14}ly 2200 hhds. 
White Pine, pann’l 25a30|Shingles, W. P. 34210 making a de- 
Common, 20a25/Shingles, ced’r, 3.50a10.00) ficiency of 5,- 
Select Cullings, 18a20\Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75/800 hhds ; the 
Common do 9a13|Laths, split, 75a 1.00i\demand for 





PLASTER PARIS— Maryland has 
Cargo, pr ton cash 4a4.25|Ground, per Ib. 1.00a {been brisk for 
MOLASSES— all qualities 
Havana, Ist qu. gal 18a19}New Orleans 21a23lexcepting in- 
Porto Rico, 21a23/Guadaloupe & Mart 19a _|ferior,and the 
sohan Island, (Sugar House, 28a36lsales have al- 
TOBACCO— most cleared 


Common 


2ia 34; Yellow, 7 a 9 |the market of 

Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 73210 Jall in the first 
Ground leaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, 4 a9 |hands. Pri- 
Fine red 63a 8 | Rappahannock, ces generally 
rappery, suitable Kentucky, 3 a7 |have not ad- 
for segars, 8 al3 | St. Domingo, 13 all |vanced suffi- 
Yellow and red, 7 al0 ' Cuba, 15 a38 |ciently to in- 
WOOL— duce us to al- 


WASHED. UNWASHED. ter quotations 

Saxony, 33a35|Saxony and Merino 16al8jand the rates 
Full Merino, 30a33/Common, to } blood,l4al7iof last week 
3-4 blood do. 27a30|Pulled, are continued 
1-2 do do 24a27 and fully sus- 
1-4 andcommon, 18a20 tained. The 
Tub washed, 18a20 inspections of 
SUGARS— the week are 
Hav. wh.100Ibs7.50a9.00|St. Croix, 100Ibs 5.00a7.00/778 hhds Ma- 
Do. brown 6.25 Brazil, white, 7.00a8.00jryland, 75 do 
Porto Rico, 5.00a7.50/Do. brown, hio, and 43 
New Orleans, 3.50a5.75|Lump, Ib. c. do Kentucky; 
COFFEE— total 896 hds. 
Havana, 7 a9 Java, lb. 10 a13 Little has 
P. Ricoa Laguay. 74a 9 | Rio, 7} a83|been done in 
St. Domingo, 6 a 64 Triage, 5 a 7 /barrel Prov’s. 








THE SUBSCRIBER, 

Who exhibited the Corn and Cob Crusher and Grinder at the A- 
gricultural meeting, having rented the Wheelwright & Blacksmith 
shop with the water power attached in the village of Fravklin, will 
continue to build his Corn and Cob Crushers and Grinders, and 
has so improved them that persons who have not got horse powers 
can use them by hand power with sufficient facility to supply the 
wants of small farms, and with one or two horse powers can do 
more work than any other machine for the same purpose that will 
require double the power. This is not puffing, for it ean be and has 
been made manifest. The price of the crusher is $40. _ 

He is also prepared to do al! kinds of repairing to Agricultural 
or any or other kind of machinery at the shortest notice. 

Horse-shoeing and blacksinith work in general, done in the neat- 
est and strongest manner, all of which he warrants to be good. 

Orders for any of the above maciines can be left with Mr. Sands 
at the otlice of the American Farmer, or with the subscriber. 

au 24 Ww. MURRAY, Franklin, Balt. co.2Md 


FOR SALE. 

A handsome thorough bred DURHAM BULL, about 6 or 7 
months old, from very superior stock. Price $65, deliverable in 
Boitioere— Spee to SAM. SANDS. 

an. 18. 


FOR SALE—SHEEP AND HOGS. 

Two Bucks, NEW LEICESTER breed, | year old this coming 
spring—and one Ewe, same breed, 2 years old. Also, 2 pairs of 
SOUTH DOWN Sheep, about 2 years old. Price for the Rams, 
20—for the Ewes, $15. 8S. SANDS. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 


Two Rams and two Ewes of the purest South Down breed of 
Sheep. These Sheep were brought from England to Maryland in 
the autumn of 1840, by Dr. Macaulay, and the following testimo- 
nilas will show the pedigree and exceeding purity of the blood. 

The South Down Sheep were purchased for Dr. Macaulay of 
Baltimore, at the request of James Alexander Esq. of Somer Hill, 
England, by hs agent, Mr. Thomas Waiters of Stratford, Subcastle, 
Salisbury. They were part of the flock of Mr. Northeast, of Ted- 
worth iltshire. Mr. Waters ina letter to Dr. Macaulay, says, 
“T have much pleasure in infurming you that I have selected a Ram 
for you which Soondiies of the purest South Down breed, and have 
this morning received a letter, Sons the same person Pbought the 
Ram of, to say, he has selected six Ewes for me, from his own 
steck, also,—he is the first breeder we have in this part of the 
country, and probably in any other part of England, of the purest 
South Down Blood. The price of the Ram No. 16, is thirty guin- 
eas, and the six Ewes forty five shillings each, which I consider 
moderate.” 

The following is Mr. Northeast’sletter to Mr. Waters, 











on the 


Pedigree of the Ram and Ewes purchased from him. 









hes 


Tedworth, pte 
My dear Sir.—I have this morning looked out-for: 


which | think match well, and will please ¥ 
six tooths and two are two tooths, and the Ram No. 
like one of the family. No. 16 was bred from one 
and the Ewe having two, bred both up to weaning ti 
got by Mr. Ellman’s No. 15, which was jet this 
sixty three eaaats =e is — the best yin: 
is now hired by Lord Huntingfield and Mr. Crips of Gedgtove. « 

For the last fow years | hoon averaged my Ewes cull and best at 
41s. 6d. that is, best at 42 and rest at 40s. cach, and I trust you 
will not think ! overcharge you by naming 45s. each, for the 6 best, 
as I shall expect to get about 42 for those left. 

I remain, my dear sir, yours very truly, 
THOMAS B. NORTHEAST. 
Mr. Thomas Waters, 


Stratford Sub-castle. 

The Rams or Ewes will be sold seperate or together, at the wish 
°f the purchasser. For a view of the sheep, or terms, apply to 
JACOB WOLFF, Esq. at this farm, adjoining Randalls town 
uear the Liberty Road. 

Price of a last spring’s ram $25—Ewe 15 ia 18 


STANDISH’S AMERICAN GLOBES. 


The subscriber has been appointed agent for the sale of these 
useful and beautiful articles, they are in setts or pairs of three sizes 
12, 10, and 6 inch. 


THE TERRESTRIAI, GLOBES, 


Exhibit the boundaries of Empires, Kingdoms, and States, as 
they were settled and laid down: comprising also the recent dis 
coveries of Perry, Burrows, and Rossin the Arctic Regions, and 
those of Denham, Clapperton, the Landers in Africa together with 
exploring voyages elsewhere. 


THE 12 INCH CELESTIAL GLOBE, 


Is compiled from the works of the most celebrated Astronomers, 
and the transactions of the Astronomical Society of London. It 
contains the new constellations—all the known stars to the ninth 
magnitude, each star is numbered or otherwise designated accord- 
ing to the most approved Astronomical tables, with their location 
corrected from the late observations of the younger Hershal, the 
Nebuleas, the variable, double, triple and quadruple Stars are also 
laid down. The 10 inch Celestial globe contains all the stars to 
—_ magnitude, numbered as above, the 6 inch. Do. to the 


Pest dg 








Price of the 12 inch. per pair, with strong apple-tree stands. $18,00 
“© Ten inch. Do Do Do 14,00 
“ Six Do. Do Do Do . 7,00 
The above described globes have invariably taken premiums 
wherever they have been exhibited for competition; the engraving 
is executed in a very superior style: they will be forwarded to any 
part of the United Stated, carefully packed applytng to the 
manvfacturer Z. STANDISH, Albany, N. Y., or his agent, the 
subscriher at Baltimore, 
March 1, ° 8S. SANDS. 


| subscriber, 





BENTLEY’S AGRICLTURAL STEAM GENERATOR 
MANUFACTURED BY KENTLEY, RANDALLE& Co., 

Manufacturers of Bentley's Convoluted Steam Boilers, Baltimore, 
Md. for steaming Corn Stalks, Hay, Potatoes, Boiling water, &c- 
Itis also highly recommended to Bitners for steaming Leaches, 
also for Various manufacturing and mechanical par. » where 
steam or large quantities of hot water is required. This article is 
made wholly of iron, and was got up expressly to meet the wan's 
of the Agricultural community, and it is confidently believed that 
for simplicity, durability, economy in money, fuel, time, and room 
combined its equal has not been offered to the public. It possess- 
es all the pinciples of the most approved Tubular Locomotive Boil- 
ers, for saving of fuel, while the construction is such that one of 
equal size, strength and durability that has heretofore cost $100, or 
more, is now offered at $45. It is operated equally well with An- 
thracite coal as with wood, and can be removed by two parsons at 
pleasure.—Prices No. 1 $45, considered of capacity enough for ord - 
inary Farm purposes ; No. 2 $60, No. 3 tr 

BENTLEY, RANDALL & Co. 
McCausland’s Brewery, Holliday, st. near Pleasant. 

We have the liberty of referring to the following gentlemen, 
viz:—David Barnum, Esq City Hotel; Captain Jackson, warden of 
the Maryland Penitentiary, and Doct. Robt Dorsey of Edw., where 
they can be seen in operation. 

Agents, J. f’. Callan, Esq. Washington City ; Capt. John Brooks, 
Upper Marlboro’, Prince Georges’ Co. Md. where samples can be 
seen. For numerous testimonials in favor of the above call on the 
manufacturers or their agents. 

N, B, B. R. & Co., are alsoagents for Murray's Corn and Cob 
Crushers. Balto. Md., Dec. 1842. 
de. 7 


AN IMPORTED LARGE JACK, FOR SALE. 
He can be warranted as a sure foal getter, and will be sold at 
the very low price of $259, deliverable in this city. Apply to 
fe 22 —., S SANDS 


MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERN &MACHINE MAKING 
By thesubscriber, York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pre- 
pared to execute orders in the above branthes of business at the 
shortest notice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned.and executed 
by him to operate well. ‘ 
Murray’s Corn and Cob Crushers for hand power 25 
Do. __ by horse power, from 6 t6 12 bushels per hour, 351040 
Corn Shellers, shelling frota 30 to 300-bushels an hour, 15t075 





Portable and Stationary Horse Powers 7510150 
Self-sharpening hand Mills, a superior article, 12 to 20 
Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a35 


Mill, earry log, and other Screws, 2 small Steam Engines 3 to 4 
horse power. Any othe? machines built to order. 

Patent rights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
Mills, a good invention. 

Orders for crushers can be left with any of the following a- 
gents: Thos. Denny, Seedsman, Baltimore; J. F Callan, Washing 
ton, D. C.; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; S. Sande, Farmer office; or the 

JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore, 
mav 28 lv 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS. 
The subscriber begs leave to assure the public thet he is prepar- 
ed to execute orders for avy of his agricultural) or other machinery 
or implements with promptness. [His machinery is so well known 
that it is unnecessary to describe the vations kinds, but merely an~ 
nex Names and prices : 
Portable Saw Mull with 12 ft. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 





4 ft. saw, , $300 
Extra saws forshingles, with 3 pair of head blocks, 125 
Post Morticing Auger, 15 
Bands, 10 
Horse Power of great strength, » 200 
Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 Ib. 65 
Thrasbing Machine, wt. 300 lb. 75 
Corn Planter, wt. 100 ib. 25 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 150 
Grist Mill, 24 ft. eologne stones, 150 

Do. 3 ft. do. 175 
Belts for the same, 15 
Post Auger, wt- 15 Ibs. 5 
Tobaceo Press complete, portable, 85 


ortable Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting 

off Saw 
Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or 

cross culting for arge establishments, 1 
If made of iron, 3000 
Large Boring and Morticing machine for large establishments 150 
Tenoning Machine 200 
Vertical Saw ; 125 
Small Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 

All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the parpo 
ses fur which they are intended. It cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the merits of the above enumerated arti- 
cles within the compass of an.advertisement. Suffice it to.say, 
that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
tisfactory. The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, 
can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of lumber a day, and, if. - 
cessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. 

GEORGE PAGE, 
West Baltimortreet, Baltimore, Md. 

€¥Pamphiets containing cuts with descriptions of the above na- 
med machines, can be had on application (if by letter post paid) to 
the subscriber, or to Mr. S. Sands, at the office of the American 


Farmer. sep 1 uf 
BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

The subscriber offers for sale Berkshire Pigs, 2'to 4 months old, 
from the Pigeet of Mess's. Gorsuch, and others of the best breed- 
ers in Maryland, at $12 1-2 deliverable in this oity, or $15 caged 
with feed for any port on the coast of the U.S. m 293 S. SANDS 








. Co. are x few of those who use the WILEY ploughs exclusively, 
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DURHAM COWS. 
_ The subseriber wil! sell two young 
Darham Cows, raised by himself from 
the best milking stock in Maryland— 






_ 





from which 11 Ibs. butter per week were made. 
low. pour of A. B. KYLE, No, 2 Prati st. whf. 
ap 


3* 





MINGO CHIEF, 


Will make his second season in Maryland, and be let to Mares at 


the Farm of Mr. J. P. E. STANLEY, 4 miles from Baltimore, on 
the Frederick road, at Eight Dollars for each mare. 


MINGO CHIEF is’6 years old this spring, near 15 
hands high, of a rich brown color, perfectly formed 
for speed and action, goes all gaits naturally, and is 
very fast under the saddle, well known at Montreal 
as “La Belle Poney.” ‘ 

Mingo Chief was got by an Indian horse (grandsire of the famois 
trotting horse Beppo, and many other celebrated trotters and rack- 
ers;) that in his prime has racked his mile in 2-80, and although up- 
wards of 20 sears old, is stil kept for mares in Canada. 

The dam of Mingo Chief was pure Canadian, and could trot a 
mile in $ minutes without training. Mingo Chief was selected du- 
ring the summer of 1841, in the neighborhood of Montreal (by a 

tleman experienced in these matters, ) as being the best horse he 
could find to cross upon the stock of this part of the country for the 
production of saddle horses. The celebrated Morgan breed of Ver- 
mont is said to be of the same cross, 

$#Season commenced Ist April and ends Ist July. 

ap 26 E. WEEKS, Manager. 












CHEAP HATS! CHEAP HATS! 
TO FARMERS AND OTHERS!! 
RESINFNTS OF THE couNTaY !!! 
It is generally a well known fact that when gentlemen from the 
country visit our city to purchase necessaries they are ipvariably 
charged heavy prices from a suppisition that as they are what is 
med 


ter: 

“COUNTRYMEN,” 
they do not know the prices of Now we beg to call the at- 
tention of gentlemen visiting the city to 


their dam gave 6} gallons milk daily for three months after calving 
They will besold 





HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 

Farmers are respectfully requested’ to.send their orders as soon 
as they shall have decided on procuring machines to cut the next 
year’s crop: by doing so, they will enable the subscriber to make 
preparations early in year with confidence, so that none*may be 
disappointed at harvest time, as has been the.case for several years 
past by delaying to apply for them in season. His former practice 
will be steadily adhéred to of making no more machines than are 
ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop should leave a large 
number on his hands, unsold, which his circumstances will not al- 
low. Itis hoped that the gfeat success which has attended the 
machines made for the last harvest will remove every doubt of 
their great value. Several persons have cut as high as 20 acres in 
a day with the last improved machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72 acres in less than 
five days, without having a cradle in the field. 

The greatest objection ever made to the machiue wasits heavy 
bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely removed by ad- 
ding a pair of forward wheels to sypport the front of the machine, 
and a driver’s seat at an extra expense of 20 dollars. 

CORN & COB CRUSHER 
The subscriber’s Corn & Cob crusher which obtained the firs 
premium over several competitors at the late Fair of the N. York 
State Agricultural Society held at Albany, N. Y. and is so highly 
recommended in the public prints, by farmers who have used them, 
will be kept constantly on hand for sale. 
no 9 OBED HUSSEY 








eas renter 


BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & 
LEVEL LAND PLOUGH. 


To which was been awarded the following and Several other 
Premiums, viz.—By the American Institute, at their Ploughing 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842, the First Premium, a Silver Cup— 
and at their Annual Ploughing-Match for 1841,at Sing Sing,N.Y. a 
Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest draught, and best prin- 
ciple of construction.—answering for “general purposes ” The N. 


York State Agricultural Society, awarded it an Extra Premium of 
$50, at their Anriva! Ploughing-Match at Syracuse for 1841. 

The fellowing are its advantages over the Common Plough, viz. 
—Ist. Ease of Draught—2d. Perfection of Work—3d- Strength and 
Durability—4th. All Dead Furrows may be prevented, as ths Fur- 
rows cal ' 


be turned one way—Sth. Any width of Furrows may 








MESSRS. W. H. KEEVIL & Co's. 
CHEAP HAT STORE, 

Corner or Bartimore AND NOLLIpay stREETs, 
who have been established for six years, and are selling Hats of 
kinds at Owe Doxpan Less than is charged by others for a fine a 
ticle, as follows: 


Fine Silk Hat (fur body) $2 50 
Fine Russia ‘ 3 
Fine Nutria Nap 3 373 
Fine Cassimer, 3 50 
Best quality Nutria Beaver, 4 


A}l Hats purchased from ‘ 
MESSRS. KEEVIL & CO. 

are warranted to be well made, to be water proof, and according to 
the excellent quality of the hat, to be One Dollar less in price than 
is charged by others, or no sale. 

Please remember the name, 

. KEEVIL & COMPANY, 
74 BALTIMORE ST. CORNER OF HOLLIDAY ST. 
yoy ye98 to W. H. Bayzand’s Cheap Clothing Store. 
ap “a 


{PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES..€% 

A. G. MOTT & CO. corner of Forest and Ensor sts., and corner 
of Wood st. and Bowly'’s wharf, manufacture and have for sale 
Agricultoral Implements ¢f various kinds—consisting in part of 
WHEAT FANS, GRAIN CRADLES, SCYTHES, MOWING 
SNEATHS, CORN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTING 
MACHINES, CORN & TOBACCO Cultivators with wrought and 
cast tines, or hoes ; the castings of the N. York comPosition metal. 
The celebrated endless chain Horse power & Thresher, single ard 
double shovel ploughs, Harrows of various kinds—Also a variety 
of Ploughs among which, being the only agents in this State, is 
the renowned WILEY, the castings for which are from the North, 
and are the best and most durable in the ere one share wearing 
as long av two ofahe Baltimore make. At the great Ploughing 
Match, during the last annual meeting of the Baltimore County 
Agricolturat Society, the WILEY took the sweepstako, by. accla- 
mation, having for competitors, pioughs from the different Factories 
in this city,—also from Pennsylvania, New York and Onio, among 
which was the Messrs. Witherow & Pearce’s Cyclodel Plough of 
Gettysburg, Pa. This Plough is so qonstructed that with it the 
farmer is hisown smith. The double pointed shear is confined to 
the mould-board by a cap—the shear when one point wears dull, 
can be reversea by unscrewing the be and throwing out the other 
for the No. 3,a7 inch seeding plough, $4,50 
inch, $5,25—No. 56, a 10 incn, §8—No. 76, $9~— 
in Baltimore 





point. 
—No. 4, an 
No. 94, 10. The following practical farmers residing 


“pronounce them the cheapest and best which they bave ever 
viz: : 

ana. 3. T. H. Worthio, 
©: Jake Johns, em 
,... Thos. T. Griffith, . Edwasd Philpot, &c. 
so & coice selection of FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
‘age warranted fresh and genuine. mh 29 
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8 18inches, by moving the catches in the cross 
les for a wide Furrow,--and towards the 
h. Placing the beam in the centre of 
i@ *Double Mould-Board Plough,” turning 
i6 Same time,—answering for Green-Rid- 

Orn aid Potatoes, or any any crop cul- 
and for Digging Potatoes. 

Purchased the Right to Manufacture the 
iy for the State of Maryland, are now pre- 
swith the same,—and they pledge them- 
Snnfacture this Ploughin the Very Best 

lals and workmanship. ¢fAll Ovders 
ly received and punctually attended to. 

‘ollows, (adding Transportation.)—No. 2, 45lb. at 
$7. No. 3, wt. 70 }bs. $10-—No. 4, 80 Ibs: $11—No. 5, 90 Ibs. 
$12. Extra edge, 50Cents. For Colter, ifadded, laid with steel, 
$1.50. Wheel, $1,50. Shin Pieces, 124 Cents. 

DEN\MEADS & DANIEDS, corner Monument and North-sts. 
who having purchased Mott-& Co's interest, are now sole owners. 

B. H. WILSON, No. 52, Calvert st. 1 door below Lombard, is 
Agent for tlie sale of the above Plough. Baltimor8e, Nov 23, 1842 


A SITUATION AS OVERSEER, 

Is wanted by a single man, who can produce the highest testi- 
monials of character and ability, and who would be willing to go to 
any partof Maryland or the*neighboring States. He could enter 
npon his duties immediately. Apply to S. Sands, at the office of 
the American Farmer. ap. 12 3t* 















EASTMAN’S NEWLY INVENTED 
PLOUGH WITH CONCAV pment AND DOUBLE 
su > 

The subscriber has just invented a PLOUGH, with the above 
named peculiarities, viz : with a concave Landside and double share. 
The advantages to be derived from these improvements are ex- 
pected to be as follows :—Ist, That it will be kept in repair at con- 
siderable less expense than other Ploughs in use :—2d, That it will 
run more level either in deep or shallow ploughing :—3d, He be- 
lieves that it will run much lighter to man and horses than any 
other Plough in use. With these advantages they are offered to 
the public, and if they are not realized to the purchasers after two 
days use, or they are not satisfied with them, they are requested to 
return them and receive their money back. The only size | can 
furnish at presentisa large two horse Plough, the size of the 
Davis’ 10 inch, as made by me. J. 8, EASTMAN, 

Pratt street, between Charles and Hanover ats. 


TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill*on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTEK SHELL & STONE LIME, ana 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural pur- 
poses, and af prices to suit the times. - 

Vessels loading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, will 
not be subject tocharges for dockage or wharfage 

fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 








= _ —== 
LIME FOR AGRICULT URAL PURPOSES. 
Having accumulated a large stock of first quality Oyster Shell 
Lime, at my kilns on the Potomac River, | beg leave to say to 
the Farmers and Planters generally, and more especially to 
those who are anxious to improve their lands, and have been deter- 
red from doing so by the scarcity of money and low prices of their 
produce, that | will se!] them lime. delivered on board of vessels at 
the kilns, either at Lancaster’s Tide. Mill, near the mouth of the 
Wicomico River; Lowet Cedar Point, or Pickewaxin Creek, at 
6} Cents per bushel, payable March Ist, 1844, (if ordered, delivera- 
ble between this date and Ist of August next,) or I will deliver it 
on the above terms, charging in addition the customary frei 
which must in all cases be cash. Orders addressed to me, at Milton 
Hill Post Office, Charles County, Md., will receive prompt attention 
rom WM. M. DOWNING, 
ja 25 6m 














DRILL MACHINES. 


There are several Drill Machines made similar to the 
above figures for planting Corn, Cotton, Beet Seed, Peas, —— 
Turnip Seed, &c. which are sold at various prices. “a 

Page’s Iron Drills, as represented by above figure, is ~~ 
probably the best for field drilling, and is sold at . $25 

Other Sorts for gardeners, 10a15 


CORN SHELLERS, CRUSHERS, STRAW CUTTERS, 
&e. &e. 
8% Prices reduced in proportion to the present rate of labour and 
malerials.<£ $ . 
The subscribers offer for Sale, Goldsborough’s Corn Sheller and 
Husking Machine,—warranted to shel] or husk and shell 700 bushels 
of Corn per duy by the power of two Horses. 
Baldwin’s Corn Sheller with blower attached-—This machine 
with the power of two horses will shell and clean ready for market 
400 bushels of corn per day. 
‘Baldwin's Corn & Cob Crusher,—warranted to grind 25 or 30 
bushels of Corn & Cob per hour, and put in fine order fer feeding 
stock. This is the most durable, simple in construction, and most 
powerful ofany Crusher made inthis Country, and best adapted 
for sive farming establishments. The power of two horses is 
required to drive it. 
Straw Cutters, Cylindrical Improved —There are four sizes of 
these machines, which combine all the late impravements ;—400 
to 2000 bushels of hay, straw, cornstalks, &c. can be cut by them 
per day Also,common Treadle, Evans’ patent, and several other 
kinds STRAW CUTTERS, at low prices. 


Horse Powers, 2 sizes 
Threshing Machines, do 
Vegetable Cutters 
Fanning Mills, 2 sizes 
Churns, 3 sizes 


IN STORE, 
Harrows, 5 kinds 
| Rollers and Drill Machines 
Yankee Ox Yokes 
Harvest Tools, all kinds 
Post hole Augurs 
Lime Spreaders PLOUGHS, 25 sorts, embracing ~~ 
Grindstones, hung on friction the Subsoil, and several other * 
rollers kinds of late introduction 
Garden and Field SEBDS, a large and general assortment 
TREES and PLANTS do do 
CATALOGUES of the abeve furnished gratis, giving prices and 
description of each machine—also directions for planting seeds, trees, 
c. R. SINCLAIR, jr. and CO. 
no 30 Manufacturers & Seedsmen, 60 Light st. 








PEACH AND PEAR TREES. 


The subscriber is prepared to supply Peach Trees of the choicest 
kinds, surpassed by none in the U. States, and of the earliest to 
the latest kinds, which he is enabled to sell at the very low rate of 
124 cents per tree, if packed an extra charge. 

He can also supply a few very choice Pear Trees at 50 ets. per 
tree—and in the Fall will be able to furnish any quantity required 
of many kinds. 

Catalogues furnished on application at the Farmer office. Entire 
reliance may be p'aced-on the genuineness of these trees, and of 
their being of the choicest kinds. ap 12 8. SANDS. 





LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is pfepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at Short notiee at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street Bal- 
more, and upon as good termsas can be had at anyother establish- 
ment in the State. 

He invites the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally by or letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
tiously. -B. Wood received in payment seh wen rice. 





_ ap. 223m COOPER. 

















